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THE  PREMATURE  PROPOSAL 


Characters. 
Peter  Doughty. 

Patience,  his  wife,  a  hypochondriac. 
Mrs.  Hastings. 

Betsey  Ann  Hastings,  her  daughter. 
Scene  I. — Outside  Scene. 

Peter  (Soliloquizing.) — If  our  two  children  had  lived 
perhaps  she  wouldn't  have  got  so  bad.  What  can  ail  the 
woman,  I'd  be  glad  to  know? 

(Enter  Betsey  Ann.) 

Betsey. — Good  morning,  Mr.  Doughty. 

Peter. — 'Why,  Betsey  Ann,  how  d'ye  do?  How's  all 
at  home? 

Betsey. — All's  well;  and  how's  Mrs.  Doughty?  (with 
a  tinkling  laugh.)  We  heard  she  was  dying  last  night, 
and  I  thought  it  no  more  than  neighborly  to  inquire  if 
you're  digging  her  grave. 

Peter  (with  an  attempt  at  indignation.) — Betsey  Ann! 
these  things  ain't  to  be  laughed  at,  and  made  light  of! 
I'm  getting  to  be  afraid  she  may  actially  die  one  of  these 
days. 

Betsey  (drawing  down  her  mouth.) — It's  barely  pos- 
sible— folks  do,  now  and  then.  Grandpa  says,  he  never 
heard  of  anybody's  sticking  by  the  way.  And  there's  one 
consolation,  Mr.  Doughty,  if  she  should  die  you'll  certain- 
ly be  prepared  for  it.    (Peter  smiles.) 

Peter. — Betsey  Ann  (confidentially),  I'm  dreadful  put 
ato  it,  to  know  what  ails  that  woman — the  pains  shift  so, 
there's  no  calculating  on  'em.  I've  been  reading  lately 
some  of  these  advertisements  and  things  in  the  papers, 
and  it  sounds  to  me  like  a  snake. 

Betsey. — Like  a  what? 

Peter  (lowering  his  voice.) — A  snake.  You  know 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  drinkin'  'em  in  water,  and  they 
are  said  to  affect  the  mind  very  bad.  t 
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Betsey. — Oh,  don't  think  of  such  dreadfuj  horrors,  Mr. 
Doughty!  You  really  make  me  shudder.  It's  the  hypo 
that  ails  your  wife,  and  not  a  snake.  I  don't  wonder  you 
get  fidgety — anybody  would,  to  live  such  a  life  as  you  do, 
poor  man!  Good-bye! 

(Exit  Betsey  Ann.) 

Peter. — I  wonder  what  does  make  such  odds  in  women 
folks?  Some  astchirk  as  posies,  and  some  as  down  at  the 
heel  as  a  frizzled-out  potato  ball. 

(Exit  Scene.) 

Scene  II. — Doughty's  kitchen.    Patience  lying  bolstered 
up  on  a  lounge. 
(Peter  appears  at  the  door.) 

Patience  (gasping.) — Come  in  here,  Peter,  for  I'm 
dying — but  don't  you  make  tracks  on  my  nice  floor.  I 
can't  live  two  minutes,  husband!  Ohi  oh!  (in  a  louder 
key.)  Rub  your  feet  on  the  mat. 

Peter. — I'm  rubbin'  'em,  dear!  (Enters  and  proceeds 
without  dismay  to  mix  a  pitcher  of  molasses  and  water, 
vinegar  and  ginger — tasting  the  mixture  to  get  the  right 
proportions — then  takes  a  twisted  dough-nut  from  the 
cupboard  and  eats  it — takes  off  his  boots  and  steals  like 
a  cat  to  the  couch.) 

Patience  (raising  herself  on  her  elbow  and  looking  at 
him.) — My  dear!  (reproachfully  as  she  sees  a  crumb  on 
his  coat-sleeve)  would  /  help  myself  to  doughnuts  if  you 
hadn't  five  minutes  to  live?  (Peter  wipes  his  mouth  on 
his  blue  checked  handkerchief  and  looks  humble.)  It's 
reasonable  to  suppose  (snuffing  at  the  camphor-bottle) 
that  I  can't  hold  out  long.  Take  a  towel,  Peter,  and  tie 
up  my  head,  in  a  hard  knot.  (He  obeys.)  Pull  tight,  for 
it's  going  to  split.  Now  take  the  camphire  in  one  hand 
and  hold  it  to  my  right  nostril,  and  the  hartshorn  in  the 
other  hand,  and  hold  it  to  my  left  nostril.  Oh,  dear  ! 
Oh,  dear  !  (Peter  obeys,  pulling  the  stoppers  of  the  two 
bottles  in  his  mouth.)  And  while  you're  doing  that,  if 
you  could  only  soak  my  feet  it  would  be  a  great  relief. 
The  fact  is,  I  need  somebody  to  wait  upon  me,  that  knows 
how  better  than  a  man.  You  do  the  best  you  can,  but  I 
need — oh,  oh  such  a  spasm.  'Tis  worse  than  death.  Ah, 
Peter,  little  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  one  foot  in  the 
grave.  I  wish  you  could  know!  (Pause.  Peter  sighs.) 
I  was1  perfectly  speechless  before  you  came  in,  and  now 
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I'm  sure  my  voice  doesn't  sound  at  all  natural.  Don't  it 
have  a  hollow  sound,  dear,  as  if  it  came  from  a  distance? 

Peter  (unstopping  his  mouth.) — Yes,  I  don't  know  but 
what  it  does.  I  didn't  think  of  it  till  you  spoke,  but  now 
it  strikes  me  your  voice  has  a  kind  of  a  crack  in  'it,  like 
broken  crockery-ware. 

Patience. — Did  it  ever  sound  so  before,  Peter?  Think 
quick !  • 

Peter. — Well,  I  can't  say  certain.  It  was  always  rather 
ha'ash;  but  now  it's  so  uncommon  loud,  you  know,  and 
that  makes  it  haa'sher  yet. 

Patience. — Oh,  yes!  oh,  yes  I  My  right  lung  is  'most 
gone,  Peter;  and  that's  what  I've  been  afraid  of  for  some 
time.  I  felt  a  singular  numbness  in  it — no  feeling  at  all 
— that  was  the  way  I  was  taken  speechless.  The  left  one 
adheres  to  my  side— you  always  knew  that;  and  now  the 
right  one  is  collapsed,  and  I  might  as  well  bid  you  good- 
bye. Husband,  feel  in  my  pocket,  and  take  out  my  hand- 
kerchief. Yes,  husband  (with  dirge-like  voice),  the  time 
has  come,  when  you  will  see  my  face  no  more!  We've 
jogged  along  together  for  fifteen  years — 

Peter. — And  a  half. 

Patience. — And  what  kind  of  a  wife  can  you  conscien- 
tiously say  I've  been  to  you,  Peter? 

Peter. — As  good  as  the  common  run  (wiping  his  eyes 
where  the  tears  ought  to  i>e.) 

Patience. — I've  worn  you  about  out  with  my  ailings 
(taking  a  whiff  of  hartshorn) — I  know  I  have. 

Peter  (kindly.) — No,  you  haven't — there's  a  good  deal 
left  of  me  yet.  You've  died  so  much  nights,  that  it's  made 
it  rather  bad  sometimes  in  harvesting;  but,  take  it  by  the 
year  together,  I've  generally  got  my  sleep  made  up. 
.  Patience. — I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  dying — for  this 
is  a  miserable  world — if  it  wasn't  for  leaving  you,  Peter. 

Peter  (soothingly.) — Oh,  don't  you  worry  about  that! 
I  shall  get  along  first-rate. 

Patience  (groaning.) — You  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about,  dear — you're  so  numb,  about  some  things 
so  half  awake  like,  Peter.  Did  ever  I  see  such  a  man? 
(Peter  looks  condemned.)  You've  always  had  me  to  do 
for  you,  and  see  to  your  mending,  ungrateful  as  you  are. 
A  pretty  sight  you'll  be,  with  your  stockings  down  at  the 
heel,  and  holes  in  your  elbows!    But  't  will  be  the  same 
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to  you — you'll  never  think  of  the  difference,  but  the  neigh- 
bors will.  (Patience  groans.)  Besides,  you'll  make  a  poor, 
drozzling  housekeeper,  Peter.  My  best  dishes  will  go  to 
destruction;  and  you'll  stuff  the  broken  windows  with 
rags!  (groans  again.)  You'll  cook  horrid  messes!  for 
you've  had  little  experience  in  cooking,  considering  the 
sickness  I've  been  subject  to.  And  my  floors — my  nice 
floors,  that  the  whole  village  says  are  such  a  beautiful 
sight — and  my  carpets,  without  speck  or  grease — -where'll 
they  be,  in  a  year  from  this  day?  Dirt  here,  dirt  there, 
and  the  corners  full  of  it. 

Peter  (brightening  and  speaking  in  a  cheery  voice). — 
Oh,  well,  I'll  take  the  goose-wing,  and  dig  into  the  cracks 
— so  don't  fret  about  that !  And  if  you're  not  going  to  die 
for  some  hours,  I  might  as  well  have  my  dinner  going  on, 
for  'twill  soon  be  noon.  I  see  there's  cold  potatoes  and 
fish  in  the  pantry,  and  I  can  chop  a  hash — so  you  turn 
over,  dear,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep. 

Patience  (screaming  ivith  rage.) — To  sleep!  To  sleep! 
Just  as  if  I  could  sleep  in  such  distress  as  this!  Heat  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  wet  in  vinegar,  and  clap  it  to  my 
forehead!  And  if  I  did  feel  the  least  disposition  to  even 
wink,  do  you  think,  Peter  Doughty,  I'd  let  you  leave  me, 
when  it  would  certainly  be  my  last  sleep.  (Peter  brings 
the  brown  paper,  and  applies  it  with  awkward  fingers.) 
Now  I'll  finish  what  I  was  going  to  say  (drops  of  vinegar 
course  their  way  down  her  cheeks.)  You'll  certainly  have 
to  marry  again,  Peter;  but  I  know  you'll  never  think  of 
it,  unless  somebody  puts  the  idea  into  your  head. 

Peter  (astonished.) — Oh,  don't  be  foolish  !  You've  got 
on  to  a  new  tack,  Patience.  I've  heard  all  the  rest  of  your 
talk  a  hundred  times  over;  but  you  never  said  anything 
before  about  another  wife.  , 

Patience  (weeping.)—  It's  because  I  never  got  wrought 
up  to  such  a  pitch  before.  But  I  seem  to  have  had  a  vision 
of  the  state  you'll  be  in,  and  the  ruinous  condition  of  this 
house  and  furniture;  and  it's  been  made  clear  to  my  mind 
that  I  ought  to  see  you  provided  for  before  I  go.  It  isn't 
as  if  I  went  without  warning,  Peter.  And  now  I  ask  you 
if  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  die,  with  my  eyes  open,  as 
it  were,  and  not  know  of  somebody  that  is  going  to  take 
my  place? 

Peter. — It's  a  curious  way  you  have  of  joking.  Come, 
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don't  take  on  so !  Keep  talking — for  you  cry  harder  when 
you  don't  talk. 

Patience. — Answer  me  candidly,  Peter.  When  you've 
seen  me  just  alive  so  many  times,  have  you  .ever,  even  for 
a  moment,  thought  of  anybody  you'd  like  for  a  second 
wife? 

Peter. — No,  I  never!   What  an  idea! 

Patience  (pleased.) — That's  just  like  you,  Peter,  you 
never  was  any  kind  of  a  hand  to  look  out  for  the  future 
(groaning) ;  you've  the  poorest  calculation  in  the  world 
about  preparing  for  a  rainy  day. 

Peter  (in  a  deprecatory  tone.) — I  didn't  know  it  was 
customary. 

Patience.— Well,  it  isn't  generally,  my  dear.  I'll  ad- 
mit that  it  isn't  considered  just  the  thing  for  a  married 
man  to  be  having  his  eye  out  for  a  second  wife.  But  cir- 
cumstances alters  cases,  Peter;  and  as  I  said  before,  I'm 
astonished  that  you  never  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  selec- 
tion in  your  own  mind. 

Peter  (tivirling  his  thumbs  and  looking  very  foolish.)  — 
If  you'd  only  given  me  a  hint,  you  know,  but  you  never 
said  anything  about  it. 

Patience  (removing  the  brown  paper  from  one  eye,  and 
peeping  out  at  Peter.) — I've  been  more  thoughtful  for  you 
than  you've  been  for  yourself;  I've  picked  out  Phebe 
Skillings. 

Peter  (alarmed.) — You  don't  say  so!  Well,  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Patience  Doughty,  folks  say  I'm  hen-pecked 
and  I  suppose  I  am  henpecked;  but  you  won't  make  me 
marry  that  old  Phebe  Skillings  if  you  stand  over  me  with 

a  horsewhip! 

Patience. — Why,  Peter,  you  needn't  look  -so  fierce.  Who 
ever  saw  you  look  so  crusty?  When  I'm  only  supposing 
a  case!  I  haven't  set  my  heart  on  Phebe,  not  by  any 
manner  of  means.  Only  she  does  know  how  to  wash  floors 
like  a  queen,  and  makes  as  good  pie-crust  with  as  little 
lard  as  ever  I  tasted ;  I  should  feel  safe  to  leave  my  dishes 
and  furniture  in  her  hands.  And  she'd  dose  you  up  beaut- 
ifully, Peter;  she  understands  all  kinds  of  cough  mixtures 
and  plasters. 

Peter. — Well,  I'll  do  anything  in  reason  to  please  you, 
but  I  don't  want  to  marry  Phebe  if  there's  any  way  of 
getting  round  it.  , 
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Patience  (considerately.) — I  shan't  insist  upon  it,  dear; 
hand  me  the  comb  and  brush,  Peter ;  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  see  about  getting  dinner,  though  I  know  I'm  too  weak 
to  stand,  and  can't  walk  a  step  without  fainting  away. 
But,  with  regard  to  your  marrying,  I  only  insist  upon  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  you  look  around  and  make  your 
choice  of  some  smart,  capable  girl;  and  when  the  matter 
is  decided  let  me  know,  for  I  shall  die  easier  if  it's  all 
cut  and  dried;  I've  lived  through  this  spasm,  it's  true, 
but  it's  no  sign  I  shall  live  through  the  next  one.  I  shan't 
be  with  you  long,  Peter.    (Exit  Scene.) 

Scene  III. — Peter  cutting  potatoes  alone. 

Peter  (to  himself.) — What  a  curious  woman  Patience 
Smith  Doughty  is!  But  I  positively  declare  there's  some 
sense  in  what  she  says.  I  should  be  the  poorest  hand  in 
the  world  to  get  along  alone.  I  shall  miss  her  desper- 
ately that's  a  fact.  I  haven't  known  what  it  was  to  be  in 
the  house  five  minutes  without  hearing  her  groan.  It 
comes  about  as  natural  as  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  Poor 
Patience!  But  she's  got  to  die,  I  suppose  there's  no 
doubt  of  that,  sooner  or  later;  and  as  these  spasms  keep 
growing  worse  and  worse,  I've  no  doubt  she's  nearer  her 
end  than  she  was  a  month  ago.  Says  "I  shan't  be  with 
you  long,  Peter."  That  sounds  to  me  kind  of  prophetic. 
"I  only  insist  upon  one  thing,"  says  she,  "and  that  is, 
that  you  look  around  and  make  your  own  choice  of  a  smart, 
sensible  girl,"  etc.,  etc.  Now  what  would  you  do  (looking 
at  the  potato  he  is  cutting,)  if  you  was  in  my  place?  would 
you  look  'round,  or  wouldn't  you?  I  never  supposed  it 
was  customary;  but  then,  as  Patience  says,  and  Patience 
is  a  woman  of  judgment,  "circumstances  does  alter  cases." 
One  thing  is  sure  now,  she's  got  the  notion  in  her  head, 
and  I  shan't  hear  the  last  of  it  for  some  time.  Now  there's 
Betsey  Ann,  but  then  she's  so  smart  and  perty,  has  been 
to  boarding-school,  can  play  on  the  piany,  and  all  that 
sort-of  thing,  I  wonder  if  she  would  look  at  a  plain  fellow 
like  me?  Hardly  think  she  would  (sighs) ;  but  then  I  might 
try.  Yes,  I  might  just  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  so  I 
might.  It  couldn't  do  any  harm,  and  as  Patience  is  so 
anxious  about  it  I'll  try. 

(Exit  Scene.) 

Scene  IV. — Mrs.  Hastings'  parlor — Peter,  in  Sunday  best, 
knocks  at  the  door — Mrs.  Hastings  goes  to  the  door. 
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Peter  (timidly.) — Can  I  see  your  daughter  Betsey  Ann 
a  few  minutes,  alone? 

Mrs.  H. — Certainly,  Mr.  Doughty.  Walk  into  the  back 
parlor;  I'll  send  her  in. 

(Peter  passes  to  opposite  side  of  the  stage.  Mrs.  H. 
calls  "Betsey  Ann,"  who  enters.) 

Mrs.  H. — Betsey,  Mr.  Doughty  wishes  to  speak  with 
you  in  private  a  few  minutes. 

Betsey. — With  me,  mother?    That  is  strange! 

Mrs.  H. — I  must  confess  I  have  some  curiosity  to  know 
what  the  man  is  after,  in  his  new  coat  with  the  brass 
buttons.  He  looks  so  mysterious  and  so  bashful  too.  His 
face  is  as  pink  as  a  sweet  William. 

Betsey  (gayly  shaking  her  curls.) — Poor  soul!  most 
likely  he  has  been  reading  some  more  quack  advertise- 
ments, and  would  like  to  know  my  opinion  in  regard  to 
snakes.  Where's  my  fan?  I  shall  need  it  to  screen  my 
face  when  I  laugh.  (Miss  Betsey  approaches  Peter.  Mrs. 
H.  retires.)  Good-evening,  Mr.  Doughty!  How  are  you 
this  fine  evening  and  how  is  Mrs.  Doughty? 

Peter. — Poorly,  very  poorly!  I  mean  never  was  better, 
that  is  to  say  I  am — Miss  Betsey  Ann — that  is  to  say,  she 
isn't — in  other  words,  failing  fast,  worse  and  worse,  and 
more  frequent  

Betsey  (with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.) — I  am  very  sorry, 
and  very  glad,  that  is  to  say  distressed,  that  is  I  mean 
for  her,  and  in  other  words  rejoiced  for  you. 

Peter. — Yes,  ma'am.  I  don't  know  about  that 
(blushes.) 

Betsey. — Lovely  weather,  Mr.  Doughty. 
Peter  (examining    the    buttons    on  his  coat.) — Yes, 
ma'am! 

Betsey. — But  we  need  rain. 

Peter. — Yes,  ma'am,  rain. 

Betsey. — The  river  is  very  low. 

Peter. — The  river  is.    Yes,  ma'am. 

Betsey.— Quite  dusty. 

Peter. — What  did  you  observe,  ma'am? 

Betsey. — Dusty,  I  said,  quite  dusty,  Mr.  Doughty! 

Peter. — I  don't  exactly  understand  you,  ma'am,  that 
is,  I  don't  so  much  as  I  ought  to,  perhaps. 

Betsey  (laughing  and  screening  her  face  with  her  fan.) 
— Fine  weather,  no  rain,  and  too  much  dust. 
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Peter  (looks  at  the  ceiling — turns  and  looks  out  the 
window.) — A  very  pretty  evening  out  doors.  (Balances 
himself  on  his  heel  and  tuims  round  with  a  jerk.)  I 
thought  whether  or  no,  Miss  Betsey  

Betsey. — Well,  sir! 

Peter. — I  thought  whether  or  no,  Miss  Betsey  

Betsey. — Very  well,  Mr.  Doughty.  (Aside.)  What  can 
he  want!  He'll  keep  me  here  two  hours.  I  think  my 
mother  said  you  wished  to  see  me,  Mr.  Doughty. 

Peter  (with  still  redder  cheeks,  inserting  the  index 
finger  between  necktie  and  throat.) — Nothing,  oh,  nothing 
in  particular,  Miss  Betsey. 

Betsey. — Ah,  then  it  was  a  mistake  of  her's — so  you'll 
please  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you  now,  for  I  was  intending 
to  go  out. 

Peter. — Stop,  Miss  Betsey!  won't  you  please  to  stop! 
Does  your  father  wish  to  buy  a  cow? 

Betsey. — Not  that  I  know  of.   Shall  I  call  him? 

Peter. — Oh,  no,  not  for  the  world!  I've  got  one  to  sell, 
one  of  the  best  kind,  and  I've  been  calculatin'  to  turn  her 
into  another  cow,  and  then  beef  her.  Didn't  know  but 
your  folks  might  like  to  trade.  Dreadful  rainy  weather, 
Miss  Betsey;  never  needed  dust  so  much.  And  is  your 
mother  at  home?  And  how's  her  health  this  summer? 
Give  her  my  respects!  Is  Tommy  pretty  well,  and  how  is 
his  health?   Is  Johnny  pretty  well,  and  how  is  his  health? 

Betsey. — Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Doughty,  and  pray  tell  me 
what  in  the  world  you  have  on  your  mind.  I'm  ready  to 
befriend  you — indeed  I  am.  Why  are  you  so  afraid  of  me? 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  or  your  wife?  You 
would  like  me  to  go  and  watch  with  Mrs.  Doughty? 

Peter. — Oh,  no,  no,  not  for  the  world!  She's  past 
hope!  You're  very  kind,  Miss  Betsey,  very  kind,  that's 
the  general  opinion,  or  I  wouldn't  have  had  the  heart  to 
come  here  to-night,  for  it's  something  that  isn't  custom- 
ary, it  certainly  isn't,  but  I'm  in  hopes  you'll  understand 
that  circumstances  alters  cases  in  all  cases,  that  is,  in  my 
case,  and  won't  take  offence,  Miss  Betsey. 

Betsey. — No  offence  at  all,  Mr.  Doughty.  Indeed  I 
can  imagine  what  your  errand  is  before  you  give  it. 

Peter— Can  you  though,  Miss  Betsey?  Well,  that's 
clever. 

Betsy. — It  concerns  some  of  your  poor  wife's  fancies. 
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Peter. — Well,  you  are  the  quickest-witted  girl  I  ever 
did  see,  considering  I  never  said  a  word  to  a  living  soul, 
and  you  couldn't  have  guessed  it  from  my  actions.  I'm 
very  glad  you  understand  my  business,  for  I  confess  it's 
very  unpleasant  to  me,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  I  should  certainly  wait  till  stye  was  dead. 

Betsey. — You  take  a  very  circuitous  method  of  express- 
ing yourself,  Mr.  Doughty,  but  no  doubt  you  wish  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  heard  something  new  about  snakes. 

Peter  (crestfallen.) — I  haven't  the  least  idea,  Miss 
Betsey,  what  snakes  you  refer  to,  and  that  is  certainly 
not  my  object  in  coming,  though  I  hope  you'll  give  me 
time  to  collect  my  thoughts,  for  I  am  not  good  at  speaking 
off-hand,  Miss  Betsey. 

Betsey. — So  I  perceive,  Mr.  Doughty. 

(Profound  Silence.) 

Peter. — Since  I've  been  a-sittin'  here  I've  been  a-think- 
in' — (silence  again,  save  the  tap  of  Betsey's  foot  upon 
the  carpet.)  Since  I've  been  a-sittin'  here  I've  been  a- 
thinkin'.  (Silence.)  Since  I've  been  a-sittin'  here,  Miss 
Betsey,  I've  been  a-thinkin'. 

Betsey. — So  I  should  judge. 

Peter.— I've  been  a-thinkin'  what  I  should  do  for  a 
second  wife. 

Betsey  (rising  and  facing  him.) — Sir! 

Peter  (hurriedly.) — Patience  won't  be  with  me  long. 
It's  her  dyin'  wish  that  I  should  look  'round  and  make 
my  own  choice  of  some  smart,  capable  girl,  and  when  the 
matter  is  decided  let  her  know,  fur  she'll  die  easier  when 
it's  all  cut  and  dried. 

Betsey. — Peters-Doughty ! 

Peter. — She  wanted  me  to  look  'round,  she  didn't 
hamper  me,  and  I  did  look  'round,  and  my  choice  fell  on 
you.  Now  I  want  you  to  take  time  tp  think,  for  there 
ain't  any  hurry — none  at  all. 

Betsey. — Stop  this  minute,  sir!  I'm  going  to  call  my 
mother. 

Peter. — Wait  a  minute,  for  pity's  sakes,  Miss  Betsey, 
I  don't  mean  any  harm,  I  don't  expect  you  to  marry  me 
now,  I'm  only  looking  out  for  a  rainy  day.  Think,  Miss 
Betsey,  there  will  be  only  myself  and  a  neat  little  cottage 
free  of  all  incumberances,  for  I'm  well  to  do  in  the  world 
if  I  say  it  myself. 
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Betsey  (laughing  and  crying  hysterically.) — Peter 
Doughty,  do  you  know  you  are  an  unprincipled,  auda- 
cious scamp,  a  wicked  Mormon,  and  an  outrageous,  un- 
/  mitigated  idi^t!  Sir,  do  you  walk  out  of  this  house  as 
fast  as  you  can  go,  and  never  darken  our  doors  again. 

Peter. — But,  Miss  Betsey  

Betsey. — Go  this  minute,  and  do  you  never  offer  your- 
self to  any  other  woman  till  your  wife  is  dead  and  buried 
in  a  Christian  manner,  which  won't  be  in  your  day  or 
mine,  Peter  Doughty. 

Peter  (in  a  faltering  voice.) — I  guess  you  don't  look 
at  it  in  the  right  light.  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at  home.  Twill 
get  into  the  papers — 'twill  be  spread  all  over  town. 

Betsey. — No,  sir;  do  you  think  Elizabeth  Ann  Hastings 
hasn't  pride  enough  to  keep  such  a  disgraceful  proposal 
to  herself?  Why,  you  little  simpleton,  I've  too  much 
self-respect  to  tell  it  to  my  own  mother! 

Peter. — Say  that  again,  Betsey  Ann! 

Betsey. — Here's  my  hand  on  it,  Peter  Doughty.  And 
do  you  hold  your  feeble,  stammering  tongue  as  well. 
For  if  you  ever  tell  a  living  soul  what  you've  said  to  me 
to-night  I'll  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live. 

(Curtain  falls.) 


COUNTRY  OR  CITY 


Jessus. — A  Country  Girl. 

HeleVja. — Her  Cousin  from  the  City,  paying  her  a  Sum- 
mer Visit. 

Aunt  Lizzie. — An  Old  Maid. 

Aunt  Lizzie  seated  sewing.   Enter  Jessie,  laughing. 

Jessie. — Poor  Nell,  she  is  in  trouble  again. 

Aunt  Lizzie. — What  is  the  matter  now? 

Jessie. — She  started  to  run  from  Blossom,  the  most 
docile  of  cows,  and  fell  into  the  ditch.  She  has  just 
changed  her  dress. 

Aunt  Lizzie. — Was  she  hurt? 

Jessie. — Not  at  all.  I  wonder,  Auntie,  what  she  came 
to  the  country  for?  She  turns  up  her  nose  at  everything 
on  the  farm,  groans  and  sighs  all  day  for  the  luxuries 
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and  refinements  of  home,  and  seems  to  take  no  pleasure 
in  anything. 

Enter  Helena. 
Helena. —  (Languidly.)  Have  you  any  Eau  de  Cologne, 

Jessie? 

Jessie. — Eau  de  Cologne!  No,  indeed.  If  you  want 
perfume,  Nellie,  walk  through  the  clover  field. 

Helena. —  (Shuddering.)  Don't  mention  clover  fields  to 
me,  Jessie.  Those  awful  horned  animals.  The  very  recol- 
lection makes  me  faint.  (Leans  back  languidly  in  her 
chair,) 

Aunt  Lizzie. — There  is  not  a  cow  upon  the  place 
would  liarm  you,  Helena.  Did  you  ever  pat  Blossom,  or 
look  into  her  soft  eyes? 

Helena. — I  pat  a  cow!  I  touch  the  horrible  creatures! 
I  look  into  their  odious  eyes!  Never! 

Jessie. — Yet  you  like  cream,  butter,  and  milk,  cousin. 

Helena. — One  need  not  admire  the  cows,  however.  I 
like  early  vegetables,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  like 
digging  in  a  garden. 

Jessie. — Speaking  of  early  vegetables  reminds  me  that 
we  will  have  the  first  cabbages  of  the  season  for  dinner 
to-day. 

Helena. — Cabbages!  Ugh!  I  thought  I  smelled  the 
dreadful  odor  as  I  passed  the  kitchen.  It  is  a  mystery 
to  me,  Jessie,  how  you  can  eat  such  horrible  coarse  food. 

Jessje. — You  see  I  can  eat  it  and  thrive. 

Helena. — Mamma  always  provides  some  dainty  dish 
for  me.  She  knows  the  refined  delicacy  of  my  appetite, 
and  never  urges  'me  to  partake  of  the  common,  coarse 
kinds  of  food. 

Jessie. — Tell  me  what  you  eat  at  home. 

Helena. — At  Breakfast  I  have  a  cup  of  French  choc- 
olate, a  delicate  roll,  and  sometimes  an  egg. 

Jessie. — Nothing  can  be  more  common  than  an  egg. 
We  will  give  you  a  dozen  a  day. 

Helena. — Oh,  Jessie,  how  barbarous  you  are!  A  dozen 
eggs. 

Jessie. — Well,  what  do  you  have  for  dinner? 

Helena. — Some  delicate  viand^-a  small  piece  of  chicken, 
a  bird,  or  a  dainty  cutlet;  one  vegetable,  and  a  custard 
or  cream  puff,  or  some  light  trifle  of  that  kind  for  a 
dessert. 
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Jessie. — I  should  starve  to  death. 

Helena. — I  am  horribly  fatigued,  Jessie;  I  must  go  or 
send  to  town  to-morrow.  My  perfumes  are  all  gone,  and 
I  cannot  live  without  perfume.  I  must  have  another 
dress,  too,  to  replace  the  one  I  ruined  this  morning,  and 
I  have  no  idea  what  is  the  latest  style. 

Aunt  Lizzie. — Something  a  little  less  fashionable  than 
that  would  -do  to  wear  here,  Helena. 

Helena. — An  unfashionable  dress!  It  would  kill  me 
at  once  to  put  one  on. 

Jessie. — It  is  well  we  are  not  all  so  easily  driven  to 
suicide! 

Helena. — I  cannot  imagine  why  mamma  sent  me  to 
this  horrible  place.  Even  in  church  one  cannot  study 
the  fashions. 

Aunt  Lizzie. —  (Gravely.)  I  should  hope  not.  It  can- 
not be  possible,  Helena,  that  your  mind  is  occupied  with 
the  frivolities  of  dress  in  church. 

Helena. — Oh,  Aunt  Lizzie,  of  course  I  do  not  go  to 
church  for  that  purpose,  but  in  town  one  often  sees  an 
entirely  new  idea  in  dress  either  in  church  or  on  the 
street  on  Sunday. 

Jessie. —  (Sarcastically.)  What  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage! 

Helena. — Ruffles  came  in  on  Sunday.  Everybody  had 
been  wearing  bias  folds,  and  I  was  having  three  new 
dresses  made  at  the  time.  Fortunately  I  was  at  the  dress- 
maker's on  Monday  early  enough  to  alter  the  style  of 
trimming. 

Jessie. — What  an  escape! 

Helena. — Was  it  not? 

Jessie. — Apart  from  the  deprivation  of  fashionable 
dress,  Helena,  cannot  you  find  anything  pleasant  in  our 
country  life?    There  are  some  lovely  walks. 

Helena.— I  never  was  in  the  country,  that  I  was  not 
walked  to  death.  There  is  always  some  beautiful  lake 
or  waterfall  or  hill  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  never  nearer  than 
four  or  five  miles. 

Jessie. — But  the  walk  itself  is  pleasant. 

Helena. — Always  either  dusty  or  muddy  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  sun  blazes  down  upon  country  roads,  annihil- 
ating one's  complexion,  the  stones  cut  your  shoes,  the 
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wind  freckles  your  face,  and  you  are  fortunate  if  you 
are  not  drenched  in  a  thunder-storm. 

Jessie. — But  do  you  not  enjoy  natural  scenery? 

Helena. — No.  One  tree  looks  just  like  another,  and  a 
number  of  them  together  cannot  excite  my  enthusiasm. 

Jessie. — But  sunrise? 

Helena.— Never  saw  itl 

Jessie. — Sunset,  then? 
•^Helena. — Very7' fine,  no  doubt;  but  I  had  rather  see 
a 'gallery  of  pictures  than  all  the  natural  scenery  you 
have  within  fifty  miles. 

Jessie. — Cannot  you  enjoy  the  flowers? 

Helena. — I  can  see  very  much  finer  ones  at  a  hot- 
house or  florist's.  Field  flowers  are  very  common  com- 
pared with  exotics.  i 

Jessie. — The  rides  and  drives? 

Helena. — If  you  ride  ever  so  well,  there  is  no  one  to 
admire  it  but  the  geese  and  hens.  I  am  sure  that  lovely 
habit  and  hat  of  mine  are  perfectly  wasted  down  here, 
and  the  patterns  came  direct  from  Paris. 

Jessie. — I  ride  for  the  pleasure  of  the  exercise,  and  to 
enjoy  the  scenery. 

Helena. — Do  you?  I  ride  to  display  my  control  of  a 
horse,  my  graceful  seat,  my  lovely  habit,  and  becoming 
hat. 

Aunt  Lizzie. — You  are  very  frank,  Helena. 
Helena. — It  is  just  the  simple  truth,  auntie. 
Jessie. — But  cannot  you  enjoy  the  freedom  of  our  life, 
Helena? 

Helena. — Freedom  ? 

Jessie. — Yes.  We  have  none  of  the  restraints  of  a 
city.  We  dress  for  comfort,  not  for  show.  We  occupy 
our  time  usefully,  and  are  under  no  ^dictation  from  fash- 
ion in  any  respect. 

Helena. — I  call  your  life  anything  but  a  free  one, 
Jessie.    It  strikes  me  as  more  like  slavery. 

Aunt  Lizzie. — Slavery,  Helena? 

Helena. — Slavery.  When  that  horrible  bell  rings  at 
six  o'clock,  and  I  am  just  enjoying  a  cosy  nap,  Jessie 
springs  up,  and  is  dressed  in  five  mniutes!  What  do 
you  do  before  I  come  down  at  nine,  Jessie? 

Jessie. — Oh,  I  find  plenty  to  do.  My  poultry  yard 
keeps  me  for  an  hour  busy.    Then  I  always  assist  in  the 
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dairy,  though  the  maids  do  the  milking.  Then  there  is 
an  hour's  work  in  the  garden,  and  I  always  cut  fresh 
flowers  for  the  parlors,  before  the  sun  takes  off  the 
morning  dew  from  the  petals. 

Helena. — After  I  come  down,  you  are  flying  about  all 
the  remainder  of  the  morning,  gathering  vegetables,  hul- 
ling berries,  making  cakes!  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  half  your 
occupations!  The  afternoons  find  you  sewing  until  it 
is  cool  enough  for  the  walk  or  ride  you  enjoy  so  much. 

Aunt  Lizzie. — And  you  call  this  slavery.  Pray  tell  us 
how  you  pass  your  time  at  home? 

Helena. — I  never  breakfast  before  nine.  Generally  I 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  arranging  my  dresses  for  the 
day;  then  I  walk  out,  either  to  make  calls,  or  do  some 
shopping.  We  lunch  at  one.  If  mamma  drives  in  the 
afternoon,  I  usually  accompany  her;  if  not  I  ride  with 
my  brother  in  the  park.  We  dine  at  six,  and  after  dinner 
an  hour  or  two  is  occupied  in  dressing  for  whatever 
evening  amusement  may  be  decided  upon.  Sometimes 
we  visit  the  opera  or  theatre,  or  a  concert  may  attract 
us.  Often  we  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  ball  or  a 
party!  I  seldom  retire  in  town  before  midnight,  and 
often  not  until  two  or  three  hours  later. 

Aunt  Lizzie. — And  you  do  not  call  this  slavery? 

Helena. — No  indeed,  it  is  all  \  pleasure,  while  Jessie's 
life  is  nearly  all  hard  work! 

Jessie. — I  should  think  I  was  working  very  hard  in 
your  life. 

Helena. — It  is  nothing  like  the  toil  you  undergo.  Up 
at  six  o'clock! 

Jessie. — Not  in  bed  till  midnight! 

Helena. — Feeding  hens! 

Jessie. — Two  hours  dressing! 

Helena. — Eating  beef  and  cabbage! 

Jessie. — Starving  on  custards  and  birds! 

Aunt  Lizzie. — It  is  well  each  one  of  you  is  so  well 
satisfied  with  her  own  lot  in  life,  and  that  you,  Jessie 
will  probably  remain  amidst  your  country  pleasures,  while 
Helena  will  soon  return  to  her  city  home. 

Jessie. — You  are  right,  Aunt  Lizzie,  for  I  should  soon 
weary  of  Helena's  city  life. 

Helena. — While  I  am  sure  it  would  shorten  my  life 
to  be  forced  to  live  in  the  country! 
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